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Review. 


Researches in South Africa; illustrating the Civil, Moral, and 
Religious condition of the Native Tribes: including Journals 
of the Author’s Travels in the Interior; together with detailed 
accounts of the progress of the Christian Missions, exhibiting 
the influence of. Christianity in promoting Civilization. By 
the Rev. Joun Puiiir, D. Ds Superintendent of the Missions 
of the London Missionary Society af the Cape of Good Hope, 
&c. &c. London, 1828. 2vols. 8vo. 


(Continued from p. 298.) 


From the Hottentots within the former limits of the Colony, 
Dr. Philip proceeds, in his narrative, to the Bushmen. During 
the seventeenth century, many of the Hottentots, driven to des- 
peration by oppression and the loss of all their property, were 
occasionally forced by hunger to seize a few sheep or cattle be- 
longing to the colonists. ‘*To evade their pursuers, and to 
have the opportunity of devouring their spoil in peace, they 
would naturally seek refuge in the most inaccessible places of 
the mountains; and in this brief sketch will be seen the origin 
of the Bushmen.” ‘‘.@nd thus,” says the landdrost Kupt, 
‘from people living in peace and happiness, divided into kraals 
under chiefs, and subsisting quietly by the breeding of cattle, 
they are become almost all of them huntsmen, Bushmen and rob- 
bers, and are dispersed every where, among the barren and rug: 


ged mountains.” 
41 
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In this manner, from the circumstance of oppressing, and rob- 

bing and abusing them, as an inferior and subjugated race, the 
occasion very naturally arose of considering and treating them 
as beasts of prey, ‘‘made to be taken and destroyed.” One of 
the greatest arts of civilized life, horrible to tell! is to give to 
oppression the aspect of law, to robbery the title of right, and 
to murder and extermination the credit of self-defence and 
general humanity. ‘Those who would strip the Divine Being of 
the attribute of vengeance in behalf of the helpless, do violence 
to one of the best and most sacred principles that animate and 
ennoble our nature. The Bushmen being proscribed and out- 
lawed, began to view all but their own class as their mortal and 
irreconcilable enemies; treated as wild beasts, they became 
such in reality; and upon the garments of their oppressors must 
rest the stain of their ferocity. At first few or no murders were 
committed by the Bushmen. The era of bitter and bloody hos- 
tility between them and the colonists commenced about fifty 
years ago. An overseer of a burgher, near the Zak river, was 
of a brutal and insolent disposition and a great tyrant over the 
Bushmen; and had shot some of them, at times, out of mere 
wantonness. Their patience was at length worn out, and while 
he was one day cruelly treating one of their nation, another 
struck him through with his assagai. This act was represented 
in the colony, asa horrible murder. ‘*A strong commando 
was sent into the Bushman country, and hundreds of innocent 
people were massacred, to avenge the death of this ruffian. Such 
treatment roused the animosity of the Bushmen to the utmost 
pitch, and eradicated all remains of respect which they still re- 
tained for the christians.”? ‘The whole race of Bushmen rose at 
once, and commenced a system of predatory and murderous ex- 
cursions against the colonists. These acts were retaliated by 
fresh commandoes, who slew the old without pity, and carried 
the young into bondage. ‘*Thus mutual injuries have been ac- 
cumulated, and mutual rancour kept up to the present day,” 
(1824. ) 

To screen from detestation, these atrocities, on the part of 
the colonists, in the view of civilized communities, it appeared 
necessary to add calumny to injury; and the Bushmen were rep- 
resented as caricatures of human nature, as a species of semi- 
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baboon, full of deadly malignity against all other beings. The 
slanders, agreeably toa disgraceful practice not yet abandoned, 
were confirmed and spread by the journalists; and Colquhoun, 
in his “Resources of the British Empire,” has stated, with 
matchless simplicity, that all attempts to tame the Bushmen 
have hitherto proved ineffectual, and that they cannot be civili- 
zed. Because, forsooth, they had not the spirit of cattle, to bow 
submissively to the yoke and whip and butcher-knife, they must 
be branded as unfit to be ranked with human beings. Untaught 
savages would, in any case, have an apology. Civilized sav- 
ages are the genuine beasts in human form; or sometimes even 
more appropriately, demons incarnate. 

[tis a blot upon human nature, that any thing, which grati- 
fies the taste or fancy, connected with folly and crime, screens 
them from merited abhorrence; and on the other hand, the sym- 
pathy due to suffering is neutralized by any concomitant pro- 
ducing disrelish or disgust. Hence the slanders attached to the 
Bushmen, were effectual in consigning them to wrongs and mis- 
eries, unpitied and undefended. The too tardy testimony of Dr. 
Philip decides, that **The civilization of that degraded people, 
is not only practicable, but might be easily attained; while they 
are by no means deficient in intellect, they are susceptible of 
kindness; grateful for favours; faithful in the execution of a 
trust committed to them; disposed to receive instruction; and 
by the use of proper means, could be easily brought to exchange 
their barbarous manner of life, for one that would afford more 
comfort.”? Dr. Philip adduces the statement of various facts to 
prove his opinion. The following account of one of these de- 
famed people, is from the pen of Sir J. Brenton, Baronet. 

**Hermes is an honour to the race, and a distinguished proof of what 
this amiable people are capable of. He possesses the sweetest disposition, 
and the strongest attachments possible. With all the fun and merriment 
you remember in him, there is a depth of thought and solidity of under- 
standing that is really astonishing. He has been living for the last year 
with my sisters at Bath, to whom he is invaluable as a servant, and even as 
a friend. He heard, some time since, of an approaching confirmation, and 
expressed a wish to be confirmed. My sister mentioned it to the archdea- 
con, who requested to see him, and, after a long conversation, pronounced 
him to have attained a most extraordinary degree of knowledge in religion. 


He was accordingly confirmed, and became the subject of universal con- 
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versation. A clergyman, who had heard of the circumstance, begged to 
“ see him, and cross-questioned him in every way. He asked him which of 
at all the characters in the Old Testament he should have wished to have been 





ve had it been possible. Hermes reflected for some time; and then said firm- 
ly, ‘David, Sir? ‘What? sooner than Solomon, whose prosperity was so 
great?? ‘Yes, Sir; both were sinners; but David, we know, repented of 

his sins: while there is no passage of scripture which gives us the same 
opinion of Solomon.’ ‘This is the substance of his answer, which greatly 
surprised his auditors. His memory is wonderful; he brings home 
every sermon, and comments upon it with extraordinary acuteness,” 








The following extract from an address of a Bushman to his 
countrymen, is also to the point; and contains an argument 
which shews him, in ethics at least, very far in advance of his 












ij j Oppressors. 
' i 4 ‘*Why is it that we are persecuted and oppressed by the Christians’ Is 
( it because we live in desert lands, clothe ourselves with skins, and feed on 
} locusts and wild honey? Is there any thing morally better in one kind of 
} raiment, or in one kind of food, than another? Was not John the Baptist 
' a Bushman’ Did he not dwell ina wilderness? Was he not clothed with 
tf t aleathern girdle, such as we wear? And did he not feed on locusts and 
mt 4 wild honey’ Was he nota Bushman’ Yet Christians acknowledge John 





the Baptist to have been agood man. Jesus Christ (whose forerunner he 

was) has said that there has not arisen among men a greater than John the 
4) Baptist. He preached the doctrine of repentance to the Jews, and multi- 
HY tudes attended his ministry; he was respected even by the Jews, and 
‘ preached before a great king. It is true John the Baptist was beheaded, 
Ohi but he was not beheaded because he was a Bushman, but beeause he was 












J a faithful preacher; and where, then, do the Christian Men find any thing 
oF ik in the precepts or example of their religion to justify them for robbing and 
H shooting us, because we are Bushmen?” 











The colonial government, with an obvious view, at least in 
part, to get rid of the missionaries within their boundaries, re- 
commended missions to the Bushmen. Accordingly a mission 
was established at ‘Toverberg, 503° S. by 26° E. in 1814; and 
afterwards at Hephzibah, 20 or 30 miles north of the former. 
They were attended with signal success; their numbers were 
rapidly increasing; the subjects of their salutary influences 
ceased entirely their depredations on the colony; when in 1816 
orders from government were issued for their abandonment, and 
the missionaries were recalled within the limits of the colony. 
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Subsequent events rendered evident the reasons of this mea- 
sure. Designs were brooding, with regard to the Bushmen, 
which required secrecy, and which were likely at least to be re- 
tarded by the remonstrances and influence of the missionaries. 
Soon afterwards the grasp of the colony was extended over the 
Bushman country; and by the year 1822, all their lands and 
property, of any value, were appropriated to the colonists, as 
far as Orange river. Says an officer of the colonial government, 
in 1822, **While England boasts of her humanity, and represents 
the Dutch as brutes and monsters, for their conduct towards the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, a narrow inspection into the proceed- 
ings which have taken place during the last two or three years, 
will bring to light a system, taken altogether, perhaps exceed- 
ing in cruelty any thing recorded of the atrocities committed un- 
der the Dutch government.” 

The following deposition, resting on sufficient evidence of 
credibility, will serve perhaps as a fair example of the manner 
in which these high-handed measures were perpetrated. 


**The Deposition of Uithaalder, the Captain of Toverberg: 

“Ist, That deponent is a chief of a tribe of the Bushman nation lying 
around Toverberg, south of the Great River, in the district of Graaff-Rei- 
net. 

“2nd, That many years ago, the father of deponent and his people, 
whilst in perfect peace, and not having committed the smallest provoca- 
tion, were suddenly attacked in their kraal by a party of boors from the 
colony. He and many hundreds of his people, men, women, and children, 
were killed, and ten waggons, loaded with their children, were carried in- 
to the colony, and'placed in perpetual servitude. 

**Srd, That, since this melancholy occurrence, many commandoes have 
come against my people, in which multitudes of them have been shot, and 
the children carried away; and this practice was continued till our late 
teacher, the Rev. E. Smith, condescended to live among us, to preach the 
word of God, and to teach us to read, and to refrain from doing harm to 
any body. 

“4th, That while the Rev. E. Smith continued among us, he taught us 
to cultivate gardens, he gave us seeds to plant them, he showed us how to 
grow potatoes, and ploughed land, which he sowed for us; and when the 
harvest came, he taught us to cut down the corn, and divided it among us; 
and as no more commandoes came against us, we were very happy, and ho- 
ped that our troubles were over, and we should live in peace. 

"Sth, That while we were thus cnjoyving peace, and getting food to eat, 
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the Rev. Mr. Smith was commanded by the government of the colony to 
‘ca leave Toverberg; and the teacher was very much grieved, and many Bash- 
f men’s hearts were sore pained: we wept much, but remained on the land 
of our forefathers, cultivating our gardens, and praying to the great God 
for Mr. Smith’s return. 
“6th, That some moons after Mr. Smith’s removal, the boors came and 
' took possession of our fountains, chased us from the lands of Toverberg, 
and made us go and keep their sheep. Whitboy, one of my Bushmen, and 
his wife, were both shot by the boors, whilst taking shelter among the rocks, 
and their child carried into perpetual servitude. 
“7th, That I, Uithaalder, was sent by the field-cornet, Van der Walt, to 
I keep his sheep; that one night three of his sheep were missing, and the 
if field-cornet flogged deponent with the sambok, and drove himself and his 
7 { wife and children from his place, and said, ‘Go now, take that; you have 
ih j not now Mr. Smith, the missionary, to go to, to complain against me.’ 
8th, That deponent then went to a small fountain near Toverberg, 
where a few Bushmen once lived; but that last moon the field-cornet drove 
himself and wife, and young children, from the fountain, saying, ‘that 
Bushmen should have no fountains in this country, and that they should have 
no pools but the rain-water puols out of which to drink.’ 

“9th, That about ten moons ago Louw Styns, the son of Hans Styns, 
travelled with his cattle over the Great River; that JI, Uithaalder, was 
watcher of his cattle, and one evening when bringing the cattle home, some 
} of the cattle were missing, when deponent was severely beaten with a 
Y stave by Louw Styns, who said, ‘You have not Mr. Smith to go to now.’ 
iB The strayed cattle that evening came home of themselves; yet three differ- 

ent times was I beat by Louw Styns for the same reason, whereupon de- 
ponent left his service. 
“10th, That I, Uithaalder, without people, with my wife and four 
young children, was necessitated to live among the mountains, and to_sub- 
' sist upon locusts; and that, on hearing from a Bushman, who knew where 
deponent and his family were gone to, that missionaries were at Toverberg, 
deponent came to their waggons on the road, and stated to them his case. 
*‘Uithaalder humbly begs that such white men as are true Christians will 
take into consideration his distressing case, and the distressing situation of 
his countrymen, who have survived the murdering commandoes, and who, 
after being deprived of their fountains, their gardens, and their game, are 
obliged to see their children taken from them, and themselves driven 
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among wild beasts. 
“11th, That last moon, whilst I, Uithaalder, ventured out to the plains, 
seeking roots to eat, a boor came up to deponent, and enquired what I was 
; doing there?—saying, that I meant to steal some of his sheep, and eat 










them; and he, the boor, beat your deponent with a sambok severely 
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*12th, That Uithaalder knows that much has been said against the Bush- 
men. Whenever sheep, or goats, or cattle have either strayed, or been 
stolen, the boors say the Bushmen have stolen them, and they are flogged, 
and shot, on suspicion only, for the cattle and sheep which have been ta- 
ken by others, or destroyed by the lions, wolves, and tigers. 

*€13th, That Uithaalder allows that Bushmen may, when starving, have 
taken a sheep from a farmer’s flock, to keep himself and children alive, but 
deponent is certain that this seldom happens, and that the Bushmen are 
blamed and punished without having done anything wrong; and, as a proof 
of this assertion, he may state, that three sheep for which he was flogged, 
and driven from the field-cornet’s place, were found next day.” 

“20th August, 1825.” 

The Griquas are a people situated on the north of the Orange 
river, about midway between the eastern and western coasts of 
the continent. ‘They are a race of mulattoes, whose ancestors 
were the offspring of the colonists by Hottentot females. Find- 
ing themselves on a Jevel with the Hottentots, they sought a ref- 
uge from reproach and oppression, beyond the limits of the 
colony. Their number was gradually increased by refugees of 
the same description. Their character corresponded with their 
origin. In 1800, when Mr. Anderson went among them, 
‘they were a herd of wandering and naked savages, subsisting 
by plunder and the chase. Their bodies were daubed with red 
paint; their heads loaded with grease and shining powder, with 
no covering but the filthy caross over their shoulders, without 
knowledge, without morals, or any traces of civilization; they 
were wholly abandoned to witchcraft, drunkenness, licentious- 
ness, and all the consequences which arise from the unchecked 
growth of such vices.”» Mr. Anderson and Mr. Kramer wan- 
dered about with them five years and a half; when at length they 
induced them to locate where they are now settled. Here, 
‘‘when their labours began to produce their legitimate effects 
on the minds of the Griquas, promiscuous intercourse between 
the sexes was immediately abandoned, and since that period 
every man has confined himself to one wife:’? murders, which 
had been frequent, ceased; they became honest in their deal- 
ings, and industrious in the cultivation of the ground; and as- 
sumed in all respects the aspect of a civilized community. In 
1814, Mr. Anderson received an order from the colonial gov- 
ernment, to furnish twenty men, from his institution, for th: 
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cape regiment. With this order, coming from a source whence 
the Griquas had received neither laws nor protection, they re- 
fused to comply. Lord Somerset, the Governor, with much 
mildness of manner, accused them of the want of love and grat- 
itude, and threatened to bring them all into the colony, and dis- 
perse them among the farmers. This people, at that time, lived 
ten days’ journey beyond the limits of the colony. During Mr. 
Anderson’s absence at Cape Town, one of the colonists per- 
suaded them, that the mission was an engine of government to 
enslave them! Many of them, in consequence, left the institu- 
tion, and the rest were the prey of alarm and jealousy. As the 
missionaries wielded no other power but persuasion, this wicked 
act was to them the source of immense mischief and misery. In 
1820, a government order was issued to raise a powerful com- 
mando, and to take all the Griquas prisoners, and bring them 
within the colony. The execution of this order was prevented 
by the remonstrance of Dr. Philip, in which he made use of 
danger from a desperate people, as the chief dissuasive. Asa 
substitute for the proposed measure, a government agent was 
appointed, and sent among them. ‘This very greatly increased 
the jealousy, which before existed: large numbers of malcon- 
tents left the settlement, and combining together under the 
name of Bergenaars, carried murder and devastation and rob- 
bery in every direction, and became to a great extent, thieves, 
kidnappers and slave factors for the unprincipled colonists; and 
extended their depredations upon the defenceless tribes, far into 
the interior of Africa. (To be continued. ) 


—_—~-— 


Ain Address delivered in Charleston, before the Agricultural So- 
ciety of South Carolina, at its Anniversary Meeting, on Tues- 
day the 18th of August, 1824. By Cuaries Coreswortu 
PINKNEY. 


We feel under obligations to the Friend in South Carolina, who 
transmitted to us this address, although we must widely differ 
in opinion from many of the sentiments therein expressed. We 
learn with pleasure, that Mr. Pinkney is a gentleman of high 
respectability, and an esteemed and liberal-minded professor of 
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religion in the Episcopal Church. Deubtless, the opinions which 
he maintains prevail to a very considerable extent among the 
well-educated and enlightened citizens of South Carolina. We 
are the more convinced of this, because the errors of this ad- 
dress are also to be found in the Southern Review, a work de- 
servedly respected for its literary character, but occasionally 
dishonoured and defaced by sentiments unworthy of our country 
and the age. Nor can we feel much surprize, when we reflect 
on the mighty influence which the habits and circumstances and 
feelings of the Society in which they live, exert even upon thought- 
ful and well-regulated minds, that Mr. Pinkney has not yet, with 
the independence and boldness of a master spirit, cast away from 
him opinions which derive no sanction from conscience, reason, 
or the word of God. ‘‘Men (says a very judicious writer) without 
a high degree of religious and moral principle, may be brought by 
habit and familiarity to tolerate any thing;” and we may add also, 
that with a high degree of moral and religious principle, they may 
be led to believe and defend doctrines, particularly in regard 
to human rights and political institutions, odious in themselves 
and ruinous to the interests of mankind. While then we utter- 
ly condemn most of the principles avowed by Mr. Pinkney in 
this Address, we feel no inclination to deny to him either intel- 
lectual or moral worth, nor can we doubt that a candid recon- 
sideration of the subject will result in a conviction that these 
principles are alike false, and hostile to human happiness. 

It is time, however, that not the author of this Address only, 
but South Carolina should calmly and seriously review opin- 
ions which she is attempting to maintain, contradictory, in the 
judgment of nine-tenths of the civilized world, to the law of 
nature and of God. It is no part of our creed that the Southern 
States are morally bound to proclaim immediate and universal 
emancipation. With a writer in the Southern Review we say, 
‘‘the situation of the people of these States was not of their choos- 
ing. When they came to the inheritance, it was subject to this 
mighty incumbrance, and it would be criminal in them to ruin 
or waste the estate, to get rid of the burthen at once.” With 
this writer we add also, in the language of Captain Hall, that 
the ‘‘slave holders ought not (immediately) to disentangle them- 


selves from the obligations which have devolved upon them, as 
42 
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the masters of slaves.” We believe that a master may sustain 
his relation to the slave, with as little criminality as the slave 
sustains his relation to the master. But we feel little sympathy 
for those who in the language of Mr. Harrison of Virginia, ‘‘still 
look upon their slaves in the light in which most men regarded 
them when the slave trade was legitimate. Of those, wherever 
they are, who hold their slaves with that same sentiment which 
impelled the kidnapper when he forcibly bore them off, I know 
not how morality can distinguish them from the original wrong- 
doers, pirates by nature, and pirates by civilized law.”? That 
the system of slavery must exist temporarily in this country, we 
as firmly believe, as that for its existence a single moment, there 
can be offered justly no plea but necessity. Were the very spirit 
of angelic charity to pervade and fill the hearts of all the slave- 
holders in our land, it would by no means require that all the slaves 
should be instantaneously liberated; and tous it appears as evident 
that in the adoption and execution of any measures for the remo- 
val of this system, the welfare of the proprietors is to be regarded 
equally with those of the slaves, as that measures for this pur- 
pose are demanded by considerations of expediency, morality, 
and religion. That the plea of necessity for this system can but 
for a short time remain valid; that during this period, christian 
kindness should soften down as much as possible its revolting fea- 
tures; that the obligations to remove it, based upon the obvious in- 
justice of its nature, its countless and incomprehensible evils and 
the certainty that its removal is practicable, press upon the people 
of the south, and that to them it pertains as a matter of duty 
and of right, immediately to set about a work of such momentous 
interest and importance, we can no more doubt than we can doubt 
the responsibility of human actions, or the reality of the rights of 
man. ‘That most of those interested in the system of which we 
write, will unhesitatingly admit the correctness of these senti- 
ments, we have perfect confidence. ‘*Almost all masters in Vir- 
ginia, (says Mr. Harrison) assent to the proposition, that when 
the slaves can be liberated without danger to themselves, and to 
their own advantage, it ought to be done. If there are few who 
think otherwise in Virginia, I feel assured that there are few 
such any where in the South.” 
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Mr. Pinkney maintains that slavery as it exists in South Car- 
olina, is ‘*no greater, or more unusual evil, than befalls the poor 
in general; that its extinction would be attended with calami- 
ty to the country, and to the people connected with it, in every 
character and relation; that no necessity exists for such extinc- 
tion; that slavery is sanctioned by the Mosaic dispensation; that 
it is a fulfilment of the denunciation pronounced against the 
second son of Noah; that it is not inconsistent with the genius 
and spirit of Christianity, nor considered by St. Paul as a mor- 
al evil.” We presume the views of Mr. Pinkney, differ little 
from those of Governor Miller, who, in his recent message to the 
Legislature of South Carolina, says; 

‘‘Slavery is not a national evil; on the contrary, it is a national benefit. 
The agricultural wealth of the country, is found in those States owning 
slaves, and a great proportion of the revenue of the Government is derived 
from the products of slave labor. Slavery exists in some form every where, 
and it is not of much consequence in a philosophical point of view, wheth- 
er it be voluntary or involuntary.” 

Sentiments like these, we trust, will never receive the appro- 
bation of the American people. Before we could adopt them, 
we must forget the age in which we live, and our glorious coun- 
try; we must forget the principles of our independence, and turn 
our eyes from the sacred memorials of freedom; we must escape 
from the humanising influences of philosophy, the abodes of civ- 
ilization, and the mild and cheering accents of religions;—we 
must in fact extinguish the light of conscience, and silence 
the loudest remonstrances of Justice and of Truth. But it is not 
our purpose to dicuss the questions between Mr. Pinkney and 
ourselves. But we would earnestly invite his attention to the 
Discourse of Edwards, on the subject of slavery, ‘the arguments 
of which it is impossible for any reasonable mind to resist. We 
would also entreat him to peruse the tracts of Granville Sharp, 
whose luminous essay produced a change in the legal opinions 
of Lord Mansfield. Our present purpose is, to exhibit the con- 
trast between the opinions of Mr. Pinkney, ard those of many 
eminent individuals, not less interested perhaps than himself in 
the system which he attempts to defend. 

Patrick Henry. 

“J repeat it again, that it would rejoice my very soul, that every one of 

my fellow beings was emancipated. As we ought, with gratitude, to admire 
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that decree of Heaven which has numbered us among the free, we ought 
to lament and deplore the necessity of holding our fellow men in bondage.” 
[Debates in Virginia Convention. 


Governor Randolph. 

‘J hope that there is none here, who, considering the subject in the 
calm light of philosophy, will make an objection dishonourable to Virgin- 
ia; that at the moment they are securing the rights of their citizens, an ob- 
jection is started that there is a spark of hope, that those unfortunate men 
now held in bondage, may, by the operation of the General Government, 
be made free.””—[ Jbid. 


Zachariah Johnson. 

“They tell us that they see a progressive danger of bringing about eman- 
cipation. The principle has begun since the Revolution; let us do what 
we will, it will comeround. Slavery has been the foundation of that impi- 
ety, and dissipation, which have been so much disseminated among our 
countrymen. If it were totally abolished, it would do much good.”—[J6. 


Judge Tucker. 


In 1795, this gentleman wrote; 

*‘The introduction of slavery into this country, is, at this day, consider- 
ed among its greatest misfortunes.” In 1803—**Will not our posterity ex- 
ecrate the memory of those ancestors, who having it in their power to 
avert evil, have, like their first parents, entailed a curse upon all future 
generations. Whata blood-stained code must that be, which is calculated 
for the restraint of millions held in bondage. Such must our unhappy 
country exhibit, unless we are both wise and just enough to avert from 
posterity, the calamity and reproach which are otherwise unavoidable. 
Those who wish to postpone the measures (to remove this evil) do not 
reflect that every day renders the task more arduous to be performed.” 


Mr. Jefferson. 

“And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure, when we have re- 
moved their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people, that 
these liberties are the gift of God. With what execration should the 
statesman be loaded, who, permitting one half the citizens to trample on 
the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and these into ene- 
mies; destroys the morals of the one, and the amor patria of the other!” 

{Notes on Virginia. 
Judge Washington. 

“The effect of this Institution, if its prosperity shall equal our wishes, 
will be alike propitious to every interest of our domestic society; and 
should it lead, as we may fairly hope it will, to the slow, but gradual abo- 
lition of slavery, it will wipe from our political Institutions, the only blot 
which stains them; and in palliation of whieh, we shall not be at liberty 
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to plead the excuse of moral necessity, until we shall have exerted all the 
means which we possess, for its extinction.” —[Speech before Col. Soc. 


General Harper. 

‘It tends, and may powerfully tend, to rid us, gradually and entirely, 
in the United States, of slaves and slavery; a great moral and political evil, 
of increasing virulence and extent, from which much mischief is now felt, 
and very great calamity in future, is justly apprehended. It speaks not 
only to our understandings, but to our senses; and however it may be deri- 
ded by some, or overlooked by others, who have not the ability or time, or 
do not give themselves the trouble to reflect on, and estimate properly, 
the force and extent of those great moral and physical causes, which pre- 
pare gradually, and at length bring forth the most terrible convulsions in 
civil society; it will not be viewed without deep and awful apprehensions 
by any who shall bring sound minds and some share of political know- 
ledge and sagacity, to the serious consideration of the subject. Such 
persons will give their most serious attention to any proposition which 
has for its object, the eradication of this terrible mischief lurking in our 
vitals.”"—[ Letter on Col. Society. 


Darby. 

*‘Copying from Montesquieu, and not from observation of nature, cli 
mate has been called upon to account for stains on the human character, 
imprinted by the hand of political mistake. No country where negro 
slavery is established, but must bear in part the wounds inflicted on nature 
and justice. Without pursuing a train of metaphysical reasoning, we may 
at once draw this induction, that if slavery like pain, is one of the laws of 
existence, the latter does not more certainly produce physical weakness, 
debility and death, than does the former lessen the purity of virtue in the 
human breast.”"—[ History of Louisiana. 


M‘Call. 


‘It is shocking to human nature that any race of mankind and their 
posterity should be sentenced to perpetual slavery.” —[ Hisfory of Georgia. 


General Mercer. 


“For, although it is believed, and is, indeed, too obvious to require 
proof, that the Colonization of the Free People of Colour alone, would 
not only tend to civilize Africa; to abolish the slave-trade; and greatly to 
advance their own happiness; but to promote that also of the other class- 
es of society, the proprietors and slaves; yet the hope of the gradual and 
utter abolition of slavery, in a manner consistent with the rights, interests 
and happiness of Society, ought never to be abandoned.”’ 

[Report to Colonization Society. 


F. S. Key, Esqr. 


“I hope I may be excused, if I add, that the subject which engages us, 
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is one in which it is our right to act—as much our right to act, as it is 
the right of those who differ from us not to act. If we believe in the ex- 
istence of a great moral and political evil amongst us, and that duty, honor 
and interest, call upon us toprepare the way for its removal, we must 
act. All that can be required of us, is that we act discreetly, &c.” 
[Speech before Colonization Society. 


G. W. P. Custis, Esqr. 


“And oh, Sir, when we look too, to ourselves—when we see the fertiliza- 
tion of those barren wastes, which always mark the land of slaves—when 
we see a dense population of freemen —when lovely cottages and improv- 
ed farms arise upon our now deserted and sterile soil—and where now 
deep silence reigns, we hear the chimes of Religion from the village spire, 
will you not, will not every friend of his country, thank this Society for 
its patriotic labours’ Yes, Kings might be proud of the effects which this 
Society will have produced. Far more glorious than all their conquests will 
ours be, forit would be the triumph of freedom over slavery, of liberality over 
prejudice, and of humanity over the vice and wretchedness which ever 
wait on ignorance and servitude.’’—[Speech before Colonization Society. 


Mr. Clay. 


“If they would repress al] tendencies towards liberty, and ultimate 
emancipation, they must do more than put down the benevolent efforts of 
this Society. They must penetrate the human soul, and eradicate the light 
of reason and the love of liberty. Our Friends, who are cursed with this 
greatest of human evils (slavery) deserve our kindest attention and considera- 
tion. Their property and safety are both involved.”—[ Speech before Col. So. 


Wm. H. Fitzhugh, Esqr. 


‘*Slavery, in its mildest form, is an evil of the darkest character. Cruel 
and unnatural in its origin, no plea can be urged in justification of its con- 
tinuance but the plea of necessity; not that necessity which arises from 
our habits, our prejudices, or our wants; but the necessity which requires 
us to submit to existing evils, rather than substitute by their removal oth- 
ers of a more serious and destructive character. There is no riveted at- 
tachment to slavery prevailing extensively, in any portion of our country. 
Its injurious effects on our habits, our morals, our individual wealth, and 
more especially on our national strength and prosperity, are universally 
felt, and almost universally acknowledged.” 


Such are the opinions of gentlemen of eminent talents, all of 
whom were orare citizens of the South; most of whom, if not all, 
have been (and many of them are at present) extensive proprie- 
tors ofslaves. Weadduce their testimony to show, that the most 


distinguished and highminded individuals in the southern states, 
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cannot without injustice, be accused of maintaining the absurd 
and abominable doctrines, boldly asserted by Governor Miller, 
and which Mr. Pinkney has laboured to defend. Very few, we 
believe, will be found willing to share with these gentlemen, 
the honours of maintaining principles which are seen only, per- 
haps, in their true character, around the throne of the Turk, or 
among the Arabs of the desert. Indeed the Southern Review 
cannot go with them, without some manifest reluctance and re- 
lenting. Even this, instead of regarding slavery as ‘‘no na- 
tional evil, but a national benefit,’ thinks the ‘conscientious 
slave-holder deserves a larger share of the sympathy of those 
who have sympathy to spare, than any other class of men, not 
excepting the slave himself.”” Even this Review, thinks one 
great evil of the system, is its tendency to produce disorders and 
poverty in a country, by the excessive indulgence of careless, 
or too scrupulous masters. Even this Review, considers the 
slave trade to have been **A conspiracy of all Europe, and the 
commercial part of this continent, not only against Africa, but 
ina more aggravated sense, against these southern regions.’’ 
‘‘The sternest justice,” it remarks, can demand no more than 
that we should be thought as bad as those, who brought this evil 
upon us.”? We could not better have expressed our own opinion; 
yet, we have too much liberality towards our Brethren of the 
South, to copy this remark, without entering our solemn protest 
against any attempt to fix the inexpressible guilt, and infamy of 
the slave trade, elsewhere, than upon those who defend the prin- 
ciples in which it originated, and would perpetuate the tremendous 
evil, which it has brought upon our country. If Liberty must be 
wounded in the house of her friends, let not the guilt of such 
an outrage, be imputed to the innocent. We are mortiied, to 
think that such an evidence of ingratitude can exist within our 
beloved and blessed Country. We cannot see without regret, 
such a stain upon our reputation; such occasion given to For- 
eigners, to cast upon us reproach. We are confident, however, 
that few among us deserve this reproach. We have just read, 
with a degree of pleasure, which any passage of the same length 
has seldom excited, the bold, yet candid remarks of Mr. Levas 

seur on this subject; and we trust, that it will be long before 
Americans will dissent from his opinions, or invalidate his tes 

timony. 
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Mr. Levasseur. 

‘“‘Happily, there is no part of the civilized world in which it is necessary 
to discuss the justice or injustice of the principle of negro slavery; at the 
present day every sane man agrees that it is a monstrosity, and it would 
be altogether inaccurate, to suppose that there are in the United States 
more than elsewhere, individuals sufficiently senseless to seek to defend 
it, either by their writings or conversation. For myself, who have tra- 
versed the 24 States of the Union, and in the course of a year have had 
more than one opportunity of hearing long and keen discussions upon 
this subject, I declare, that I never have found but a single person who 
seriously defended this principle. This was a young man, whose head, 
sufficiently imperfect in its organization, was filled with confused and ri- 
diculous notions relative to Roman History; and appeared to be complete- 
ly ignorant of the history of his own country. It would be waste of time, 
to repeat here his crude and ignorant tirade. ” 

Mr. Pinkney justifies the continuance of slavery on the 
ground that ‘‘among all the plans and projects of abolition, no 
humane and rational means of carrying it into effect has ever 
been devised. Sad experience has already exposed the absurd- 
ity and cruelty of African Colonization.” It is not easy for us 
to understand how a well-informed, honest, and honourable 
man can, without some compunctions of conscience, hazard 
such unfounded assertions. Does not Mr. Pinkney know, 
(he certainly ought to know.) that the plan adopted by the 
American Colonization Society, has hitherto, in its execution, 
been attended with a measure of success, unparalleled in the 
history of similar enterprises? Does he not know, that a fertile 
territory has been obtained; that more than 1400 souls have 
been established upon it; that they are contented, happy and 
prosperous; that they share in the offices of a well-organized 
government; that they are making advances in agriculture, com- 
merce, and all useful occupations; exerting a benign influence 
upon the native tribes, and strengthening the foundatiuns of a 
free and christian Society? Is this a failure? Are such results 
deserving the ridicule and contempt of an intelligent, sober and 
benevolent mind? Considering the difficulties encountered by 
this Society, and its scanty resources; has it effected nothing 
meriting the public approbation and animating to the spirit of a 
philanthropist, and the heart of a Christian? We gladly submit 
these questions to the tribunal of public opinion. 
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“ir. Lodgson’s Letter. 


Necessity alone could have induced us todelay so long as we 
have done,the publication of the following highly interesting Letter. 
It evinces clear and comprehensive views, and is from the pen ofa 
gentleman, whose merits, we are glad to see, are known and 
appreciated, not only in our country, but by the learned of 
England. 









The Fellatahs, Central Africa, and the Colonization Society. 


Aterers, June 1, 1829, 

The late travels of Captain Clapperton in the interior of Africa, have 
made invaluable contributions to science. The geography, the political 
and natural history of Nigritia, were heretofore as obscure as are the foun- 
tain and issue of its mysterious Nile. So ignorant were the ancients of this 
remote cuuntry, that in the Augustan age of Rome, the fifth zone of the 
globe, comprehending the equatorial regions, was deemed, inhabitabilis 
zstu—uninhabitable from heat. It was reserved for the British traveller to 
visit and describe the populous kingdoms of Soudan. 

Associated with Major Denham in his first expedition from Tripoli, Capt. 
Clapperton traversed Fezzan and the desert of Tibbou, and reached Bour- 
nou, a great negro empire, the extent and power of which was represented 
to our own Ledyard, whilst at Cairo. Between Bournou and the river Ni- 
ger or Quorra, to the east, lie the populous states of Haoussa, Gouber and 
Sackatoo. The town of Sackatoo, which was the limit of Captain Clap- 
perton’s first expedition, is the capital of the Fellatahs and the residence 
of the sultan, the renowned and learned Bello. 

In the latter part of 1825, Captain Clapperton proceeded to the Gulf of 
Benin, with the object of penetrating to Sackatoo and Bournou, in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of his former expedition. He landed at Badagri, west 
of Dahomey, and his journey thence to Sackatoo, was marked by extreme 
hospitality from the negro nations through which he passed. His happy ar- A 
rival at the capital of sultan Bello, completed an accurate survey of this | 
continent, from Tripoli to Benin. The untimely death of Captain Clap. 
perton at Sackatoo, leaves us deeply to regret that he had not survived to 
perform other voyages of discovery in that Cimmerian land, which has 
equally attracted the curiosity of science and the benevolence of philanthro- 
py» The great objects of both will be much facilitated by the enterprise 
of this distinguished pioneer. hl 

Of all the nations of central Africa, described by Captain Clapperton, 1 
the Fellatahs are esteemed the most remarkable. The publication of his 
first journey to Soudan, represented this people as inhabiting the country | 
of the negroes, but differing from them essentially in physical character, — H {) 
43 ‘ 
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They have straight hair, noses moderately elevated, the parietal bones not 





so compressed as those of the negro, nor is their forehead so much arched. 
The colour of their skin is a light bronze, like that of the Wadreagans, or 
Melano Getulians, and by this characteristic alone, can they be classed in 


aot Mgt Tga oe lhl : 


the Ethiopian variety of the human species. 

The Fellatahs are a warlike race of shepherds, and have within a 
short period subjugated an extensive portion of Soudan, The lamented ma- 
jor Laing, who arrived at Tombuctoo, assures us that they were then in 
possession of that far-famed city. It was an order from the Fellatah governor 
which compelled him to leave Tombuctoo, and to his instigation or conni- 
vance is his death, probably, to be attributed. Mungo Park was killed by 
a party of these people, while descending the Quorra, ‘They may be sup- 
posed to occupy the banks ofthis unknown river, from its rise to its termi- 
nation. 

During the late visit of Captain Clapperton to Sackatoo, his inquiries 
were particularly addressed to the history, the social and political condi- 
tion of the Fellatahs. The publication of his narrative will be received with 
unusual interest, for this nation presdents itself as a curious and important 
subject of philosophic speculation. The Fellatahs will probably erect one 
vast empire in Soudan, and the influence this power may exercise in the 
great question of African civilization, gives to them no ordinary impor- 
tance. If Sultan Bello should be induced to abolish slav ery, the most effi- 
cient means will have been discovered for its entire suppression. The ex- 
ample of so great an empire, or the menace of its chief, would effectually 
check the inhuman cupidity or barbarism of the lesser tribes of the coast. 
Such an event would cause a great revolution in the commerce of these 
countries, and the arts of civilized life would speedily be adopted. Moroc- 
co, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, would lose their lucrative trade in slaves, 
which being no longer objects of barter, commerce would seek the more 
convenient markets of the Atlantic coast, in preference to encountering 
the horrors and perils of the desert. This view of the subject has not escaped 
the Moorish statesmen, who, it is known, have been using their influence 
with the negro governments, to obstruct the free access of Christians among 
them. The colony of Liberia is destined to have an agency in such a revo- 
lution of commeree, and will participate in the great advantages thence 
to result. 

The history and character of the Fellatahs acquires importance; and in 
anticipation of the more extensive information to be derived from Captain 
Clapperton’s travels, some remarks are submitted upon this nation. 

The Fellatahs are so denominated by the negroes; but the name by 
which they call themselves is Fellan, which might be more correctly writ- 
ten Foulan, according to the sound of the syllables. The origin of the 
term Fellatahs is not known, but as they are anthropoklepths, like the Tua- 
rycks, and steal negroes, to make slaves of them, itis probably an appella- 
tion of reproach, like that of Sergoo, given to these latter. 
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They are known on the Senegal and Gambia, as Foolahs, and Pouls.— 
Mungo Park describes them under the first denomination, and M. Mollien 


under the second. 


The Fellatahs extend from the Atlantic to the confines 


of Darfour, and speak every where the same language. 
A vocabulary is here subjoined, with grammatical inflections of words. 









































Singular. Piural. 

Water Deam 
Fire Gheahingol 
Sun Nandjee 
Moon Lauro 
Man Gorkoo Gorbar 
Woman Debbo Froubat 
Head Horee Koiee 
Eye Yeteree Gitee 
Hand Djungo Djundai 
Dog Rawano Dawaree 
Cow Naga Nai 
House Sodo Ouro 
Horse Putcho Putchee 
Cat Musoro Musodee 
Bird Sondo Chiullee 
Day Ilandee Nyandee 
Night Djemma Baldee 
Year Dungoo Doobee 
Adjectives suffer no change of gender. 
The pronouns personal are 

Mee I Meenorn We 

An Thou Anoon Ye 

Kankoo He” Kambai They 

Possessive pronouns are thus— 
Horee-am My Head 
: Djungo-an Thy Hand 


Sodo-mako His House 

This Focabulary shows that the Fellatahs are not of Arabic origin, as sug- 
gested by the Revue Britannique, January No. 1829, nor of Berber, as M. 
Mollien seems inclined to think. This nation issued probably from the ele- 
vated plateau about the source of the Niger, where a temperate climate : 
may be supposed to reign. As the Fellatahs are found in the vicinity of * 
Abyssinia, they would be identified with the Falasha, of that country, if 
their language should be ascertained to be the same.—Bruce says that the 
Falashas are Jews, and speak the ancient Z:thiopian. About this language 
little is known. 

Negro languages possess a peculiar character.—An investigation of the 
idioms of Tibbou, Bornou, Haoussa and Tombuctoo, discovers that they 
have no distinctions of gender and number. Perhaps verbs are not inflec- 
ted. If the complex languages of the Tuarycks on the north, and the Fel- 
latahs to the south, which nations occupy co-cxtensive parallels of latitude, 
be compared with the simple, rude dialect of Soudan, it might be inferred 





that the great Author of the Universe has made as broad a difference in : 1 
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the speech as in the skins of men. Ifa full investigation establish the fact 
that languages may be divided into white and black, then philosophy will 
demand illustrations of the moral History of man. 

The exploration of Africa, has been an object of constant solicitude to 
the British Government. To accomplish this, several expeditions have been 
sent, at great expense, and its enterprising travellers have penetrated 
across this continent, hitherto the terra incognita of geography. The inter- 
esting question of the rise and termination of the Quorra (Niger) has not 
yet, however, been completely solved. The Quarterly Review of the last 
year, infers from the observations made by Captain Clapperton, that it runs 
into lake Tchad in the kingdom of Bournou. Whether it takes a souther- 
ly direction, and empties into the gulfof Benin, or flowing easterly, it falls 
into lake Tchad, is a question yet sub judice, and we may enter the field 
of discovery with peculiar advantage. 

Our colony of Liberia is planted at a point of the’African coast, which of- 
fers great facilities for voyages into the interior. ‘The river Mesurada,* takes 
its rise in the mountains of Kong, and in a district which from mild tempe- 
rature of climate, fertility of soil, and beautiful aspect of nature, is called 
by the natives, .2/am,—the country of God. It is probable that the Quor- 
ra has its source in the same elevated region, and that it interlocks with the 
Mesurada. If the Fellatahs have a western origin, they must be indige- 
nous to these mountains; and it may be imagined, that they have descended 
to the southern plains, as they now occupy the north. That negro tribe 
discovered by Mr. Ashmun, in the country adjacent to Liberia, which had 
advanced in arts and was familiar with the Arabic language, may be Fella- 
tahs, 

The solution of these questions would be interesting in science, and are 
important to Liberia, which is destined to become a great empire, and may 
now be esteemed the nucleus of African civilization. At no other point 
could it so favourably commence. In the countries north of the Sahara, 
where the climate permits the white man to exist, the savage fanaticism of 
the Mahomedan religion would not tolerate a christian settlement. Among 
the negroes of the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Rio Grande, that religion 
has taken so deep root, that a christian colony of negroes would be extir- 
pated in obedience to the sanguinary precepts of the Koran. Liberia is on 
the confines of Islam, where the feliche of the simple African does not re- 
quire the blood of man, in the name of God. To the west of the colony, 
along the coast, are the fierce people of Ashantee and Dahomey, and a set- 
tlement further south, would have been too distant from the centre of Africa 
and from the ceast of America. The selection therefore of the windward, 
coast for the establishment of an American colony, was by providential di- 


rection. 














*This is an error. The Mesurada or Montseracdo is a small river, the St. 


Pauls bieng much larger. 
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The nations of the interior have already heard with astonishment and de- 
light that black men from America are settling on the coast, and that they 
possess the arts of the white man. To cultivate good intelligence with 
these nations, to make known the objects of the colony, its pacific and 
commercial character, will be deemed a wise policy. This purpose would 
be best effected by a mission from amongthe colonists. A small expedi- 
tion from Monrovia, ascending the Mesurada to its head waters, and pro- 
ceeding from the source of the Niger, along its course, would accomplish 
these objects, and at the same time make useful discoveries. Perhaps the 
solution of the questio vexata of geography, the rise and termination of 
the Niger, is reserved for the Liberian. Such an expedition is convenient- 
ly within the means of individual enterprise; it would promote the general 
interests of science, procure commercial advantages, and in the prospective 
of philanthropy, might have a happy and active influence in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. 

In this view, a small part of the national appropriation, might not be deem- 
ed misapplied for that object. Should it be reserved for individual under- 
taking, I now offer a contribution of one hundred dollars, which are placed 
at the disposition of Peter S. Duponceau, Esq. A scientific expedition for 
African discoveries isan object worthy of the American Philosophical Socie- 
ty, and under the direction ef which, that now suggested should be perform- 
ed. 

WILLIAM B. HODGSON, 

P. S. Dupoxcrav, Esq. 


8B Gee 
Antelligence. 


On the 14th of October, a meeting was held in the middle Dutch 
Church, in New York, to consider the present condition and wants of the 
Solonization Society. The Hon. Walter Bowne, Mayor of the City, was 
called to the chair, and the Rey. Dr. Knox appointed Secretary. The 
meeting was addressed in an interesting and impressive manner by the 
Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, Principal of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at 
Hartford, (Conn.) Captain Stockton, of the U. S. Navy, and by F. S. Key, 
Esqr. one of the managers of the Parent Institution. 

After Mr. Key had concluded his address, the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 

Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, that we highly approve of the 
objects, the past exertions, and the future plans, of the American Coloni- 
zation’ Society, and earnestly recommend it to the patronage of this com- 
munity. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to take immediate 
measures to raise funds for the American Colonization Society, in its pre- 
sent exigency, and transmit the same to the Board of the Society at Wash- 
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ington. ( Myndert Van Schaick, Frederick Sheldon and J. Leavitt, Fsqs. 
were appointed such committee. ) 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this meeting be given to the gentlemen who 
have presented such full and satisfactory information concerning the inter- 
esting question of colonizing Africa. 

Resolved, That the committee appointed by this meeting be requested 
to procure copies of the addresses delivered on the present occasion, and 
to cause the same to be published, with the view of disseminating informa- 
tion, and exciting the zeal of the phiianthropic public in favour of the ob- 
jects contemplated by the American Colonization Society. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to his honour the 
mayor, for his attention in presiding. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the chairman and secre- 
tary, and published in the papers of the city. 

Wa rer Bowns, Chairman. 

Joun Knox, Secretary. 





At a Public Meeting in Philadelphia, on the 21st ult. on the subject of 
African Colonization, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

On motion of Mr. Peters: Fesolved, That the views and purposes of the 
American Colonization Society; its arducus and successful labors in plant- 
ing a prosperous Colony of Free People of Color on the shores of Africa; its 
influence in the Southern States, by which a number of those who were 
born to slavery have been emancipated, and the assurances the Society has 
received that a much greater number, now in bondage, will be made free 
when means are afforded to transport them to the Colony, entitle the Soci- 
ety to the confidence and support of the friends of the abolition of slavery. 

@n motion of Mr. Mclivaine: Waenxas it appears to this Mceting that 
several hundred persons, now held as slaves in the Southern States, may be 
gratuitously liberated whenever the Colonization Society shall be able to 
send them to Africa, and that the emancipation of such slaves cannot be 
effected by any other arrangement: 

Therefore, Resolved, That this meeting earnestly reeommend to the consi- 
deration of the citizens of Philadelphia the expediency and the duty of con- 
tributing to the liberation of the slaves referred to; and the President and 
Secretaries of this Meeting, together with the Managers of the Pennsylva- 
nia Colonization Society, be a Committce to obtain contributions, and to 
place the funds so collected at the disposal of the American Colonization 
Society, on condition that they be applied exclusively to the outfit, trans- 
portation, and subsequent support, of slaves, who being willing to join the 
Colony, can be liberated only with a view to their emigration. 


PrReseyTentan Scnoort in Linenra.—The Presbyterian Synod of Virgin- 


ia, has determined to obtain moncy, by subscriptions and voluntary con- 
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tributions, for the purpose of erecting a suitable building for the accommo- 
dation of about 80 pupils, which shall likewise serve as a temporary place 
of worship, until a church can be erected. It is designed for the benefit 
of the Presbyterian population of the colony, and to be under the direc- 
tion of a teacher or teachers belonging to that denomination.—Fum., Vis. 





Emigration. Charleston, ( Ran. co.) Va. Nov. 6.—The tide of emi- 
gration through this place is rapid, and we believe, unprecedented. It is 
believed that not less than 8,000 individuals, since the Ist September last, 
have passed on this route. They are principally from the lower part of 
this state and North Carolina, bound for Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 
They jog on careless of the varying climate, and apparently without re- 
gret for the friends and the country they leave behind, seeking forests to 
fell, and anew country to settle. 

G7FShould not such things instruct the legislators of Virginia! The 
press of emigrants from the lower part of the state, is not because of a 
crowded population! On the contrary, it has diminished, and is diminish- 
ing, in many counties. The same things are happening in certain parts 
of MaryTand, and from nearly like causes. Among them, and chiefly, be- 
cause that negro slavery has rendered labor dishonourable, or restrains, in 
its operation, a right in the soil to laboring white men; who see their chil- 
dren growing up around them, without a hope that their condition will be 
improved; and, for their sakes, home is abandoned, and a resting place 
sought for in lands beyond the mountains, where they have heard that free 
meu labor in the earth, and schools abound. 





CorontzaTiow Socrery.—At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Colonization Society of Kentucky, Nov. 12, 1829, the following Pream- 
ble and Resolution, were unanimously adopted, to wit: 

Whereas, this Board has received fromthe Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Kentucky, a copy of certain resolutions in favor of 
the objects of this Society, which meets our cordial approbation; 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board is due to that body, for the live- 
ly interest manifested in favor of the Society, and that the respective Edi- 
tors in Frankfort be requested by the recording Secretary, to give said 
Resolutions a place in their respective papers, together with this notice 
thereof. 

Extract from the proceedings of the Board of Managers. 

Attest: H. Winecare, Recording Secretary. 

Whereas the situation of the free people of colour of our country, is 
necessarily connected with many difficulties and disadvantages, social, ci- 
vil, political, and religious—and whereas we have always desired most 
anxiously to see the day that would present a consistent and practicable plan 
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for the alleviation of their relative sufferings and National degradation; 
Therefore, Resolved by the Kentucky Annual Conference: 

1. That we regard the American Colonization Society, as an Institution 
worthy of our liberal and industrious patronage. 

2. That the existence of a State Colonization Society for this State, in 
the town of Frankfort, does in our opinion, present to the community great 
facilities for aiding in the good work of transporting the blacks of this coun- 
try to the land of their fathers. 

3. That we will so far as other duties shall permit, exert our influence 
to bring about the formation of Colonization Societies in the bounds of 
this Conference, auxiliary to the State Colonization Society, and will do 
what we can to induce the people to whom we shall have access to be- 
come members of such Societies. 

4. That a copy of this document be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
State Society, to be laid before the board of Managers, and published, if 
they see proper. 








State Society or Inprana. 

At a meeting of citizens from different parts of the State of Indiana, held 
at the Court House in Indianapolis, on the evening of the 4th day of No- 
vember, 1829, for the purpose of considering the expediency of forming 

a State Colonization Society, in aid of the National Institution, the Hon. 
Jesse L. Holman of Dearborn county was called to the chair, and Bethuel 
F. Morris of Marion was appointed Secretary. ..” 

Jostan F. Pork, the Agent of the American Colonization Society addres- 
sed the meeting, giving an outline of the history, the principles and the ob- 
jects of the institution. 

On motion of Gen. M’Krxwer of Franklin county, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That we deem the principles of the American Colonization 
Society, worthy the confidence and suppport of every friend of the human 
race, especially of every American citizen; that the countenance it has re- 
ceived, and the success which has attended it, induce the hope of the hap- 
piest results; and that this meeting proceed to organize a State Society to 
co-operate in the accomplishment of the objects of its institution. ° 

A Constitution was then presented by Mr. Polk, which being consider- 
ed and amended, is on motion, adopted. 

And, at an adjourned meeting of the Society, held on the next evening, 
the following officers were elected, to serve until the first annual meeting, 
to be held at Indianapolis on the secend Monday in December next. 

Jesse L. Holman, President; James Scott, Isaac Blackford, Ebenezer 
Sharpe, Vice Presidents; James Rariden, James Morrison, Samuel Hall, 
Calvin Fletcher, Samuel Merrill, Managers; Isaac Coe, Treasurer; James M. 
Ray, Sec’y. 

And afterwards, at a meeting of the Board of Directors, it was 
Resolved, That the Hon. Isaac Blackford, or one of the Vice Presidents, 
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e requested to deliver an address to the Society at the first annual meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, on the second Monday in December next. 
fiesolved, That Isaac Coe, Samuel Merrill anc James Morrison be ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare and submit to the public,through the news- 
papers, an address on the objects of this Society. 
Jesse 1.. Hotmay, President, 
J. M. Ray, Sec’y. 


Mr. Cray.—We have a copy of this gentleman’s address to the Coloniza- 
tion Society of Kentucky, at Frankfort, onthe 17thult. It will be recollect- 
ed that Mr. C, has beena leading and powerful friend of this institution, 
from the beginning. His present views of it are given with that freedom and 
force for which his speeches are always remarkable; and we think that this 
address is nearly the best he ever delivered. We shall give it a place as 
soon as we can. ‘The subject itself is hourly acquiring a greater interest; 
and circumstances are taking place which must needs direct the public 
attention, more and more, to the general principles which led to the estab- 
lishment of this society, though some of its early friends have ceased to ex- 
ert themselves in behalf of the beneficial, as well as benevolent, project. 

cPThe British are encouraging the emigration of free blacks to Canada, 
It seems that certain colored persons have purchased 124,000 acres of ex- 
cellent land, in Upper Canada, and have a million at their refusal. Many 
have already left Ohio, &c. for this colony, and it is supposed that its num. 
ber will equal 2,000 in the spring. There is much matter of interest in 
this proceeding—perhaps, it may become wnportant. That they will be 
used for military purposes, must be expected, if Britain retains Canada, 
and shall be at war with the United States. It is well, however, that cer- 
tain of the great free states will stand between them and the slave-hold- 
ing; but the gathering of such persons on our borders, who may, in a very 
short time, furnish fifty thousand fighting men, with the natural facilities 
existing for prompt and extensive marches, or transportations of them, do 
not present a very comfortable prospect. Their whole force will be a 
disposable one .—[ Niles. 





Groreia.—A Savannah paper gives the following abstract of a law re- 
cently passed by the legislature of the state— 

It imposes a quarantine of forty days on all vessels having free colored 
persons on board—this clause to take effect upon vessels from ports of the 
United States, in three months; from all other ports, in six months. The 
act also prohibits all intercourse with such vessels by free persons of color 
or slaves, and compels captains of vessels to convey back such persons on 
board; renders capital the circulation of pamphlets of evil tendency, among 
44 
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our domestics; makes penal the teaching of free persons of color or slaves to read 


or write; and prohibits the introduction of slaves into this state for sale. It 





is perhaps proper to state, that the act referred to, was passed in its pre- 
sent form (another having been previously on its passage, ) in consequence 
of a message of governor Gilmer, on the last day of the session, founded up- 
ona pamphlet of an insidious character, introduced into, and detected in 
this city, a copy of which was forwarded to the executive department. 

OP The circumstance mentioned, as a reason for this law, was unfortu- 
nate—to say the least of it. We cannot regard any one as a good citizen, 
or considerate man, that would violent/y disturb the present relations exist- 
ing between masters and slaves. If ever they shall be altered, (and we 
surely hope that they will) the greatest circumspection, with no small de- 
gree of preparation, must be exerted for the safety and preservation of the 
parties. But we can hardly imagine a state of excitement that should have 
caused the passage of a law so severe; and which we apprehend, cannot 
be executed without a violation of the constitution of the United States. --Jd. 





Revivat or Revicion 1x Soutrn Arrica.—The Directors of the London 
Missionary Society have received communications from Messrs. Hamilton 
and Moffat, dated New Lattakoo, 6th March, 1829, representing the na- 
tives among whom they labour, as attending, with singular and affecting 
earnestness upon the means of religion, and a number of them giving 
evidence that they have experienced the power of our Holy Religion. — 
“*lo see,” they observe, ‘‘the careless and the wicked drowning. the 
voice of the missionary with their cries, and leaving the place with hearts 
overwhelmed with the deepest sorrow, was a scene truly novel to the un- 
thinking heathen. On Monday last we held our Missionary prayer-meet- 
ing. ‘The attendance was great, and the whole presented a most affett- 
ing scene. Many, independent of every remonstrance, were unable to 
restrain their feelings, and wept aloud, so that the voice of prayer and sing- 
ing was lost in that of weeping. It became impossible for us to refrain 
from tears of gratitude to our indulgent Saviour, for having thus far vouch- 
safed some tokens of his presence and blessing. These things are not 
confined within the walls of the sanctuary. The hills and dales, the hou- 
ses and lands, witness the strange scene. Sometimes three or four at a 
time are waiting at our houses for counsel and instruction. For some time 
past; the sounds which predominate in our village, are those of singing, 
prayer, and weeping. Many hold prayer-meetings from house to house, 
and occasionally to a very late hour; and often before the sun is seen to gild 
the horizon, they will assemble at some house for prayer, and continue till 
it is time to go forth to labor. [It has often happened lately, that before 
the bell was rung the half of the congregation was assembled at the doors.” 
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Memorial of the Kentucky Colonization 
Society. 

We are happy to perceive that this Society have resolved to 
solicit support to the great enterprise in which they are engaged 
from the National Government. ‘This, we are perfectly con 
vinced, is the only power adequate to the complete accomplish- 
ment of the design. It seems obvious that the States of the 
South could not, without difficulty, effect the object; and, it is 
certain, the Northern States will think they have done much, 
should they consent to pay their equal proportion of the expense 
out of the common fund of the Nation. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, 
in Congress assembled. 


The undersigned petitioners, citizens of the State of Kentucky, would 
respectfully represent, that we cordially unite with our fellow citizens of 
other States in the Union, in deeply lamenting the miseries attendant upon 
slavery; and that we are anxious to see those miseries mitigated by every 
possible means not repugnant to the rights of individuals or to tie constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

It would be superfluous for us, on the present occasion, to attempt an 
enumeration of the evils resulting from slavery among us; permit us how- 
ever, to present to your contemplation a picture drawn by the illustrious 
Jefferson nearly fifty years ago. We would particularly call your attention 
to that part of it which breathes a prophetic spirit, as applicable to the pre- 
sent times: ‘*The whole commerce between master and slave,” says he, 
“is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most unre- 
mitting despotism on the one part, and degrading submissions on the other. 
Our ehildren see this, and learn to imitate it; for man is an imitative ani- 
mal. ‘This quality is the germ of education in him. From his cradle to 
his grave he is learning what he sees others do. If a parent had no other mo- 
tive either in his own philanthropy or self-love, for restraining the intemper 
ance of passion towards his slave, it should always be a sufficient one that 
his child is present, But generally it is not sufficient. The parent storms, 
the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs 
in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to his worst of passions; and 
thus nursed, educated, and exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped 
by it with odious peculiarities. ‘The man must be a prodigy who can re- 
tain his manners and morals undepraved by such circumstances. And with 

what execrations should the statesman be loaded, who, permitting one half 
of the citizens thus to trample on the rights of the others, transforms those 
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into despots, and these into enemies; destroys the morals of the one part, 
and the amor patriz of the other. For if the slave can have a country in 
this world, it must be any other in preference to that in which he is born 
to live and labor for another: in which he must lock up the faculties of ‘his 
nature, contribute as far as depends on ‘his individual endeavors to the evan- 
ishment of the human race, or entail his own miserable condition on the end- 
less generations proceeding from him. With the morals of the people, 
their industry also, is destroyed. For inawarm climate no man will la- 
bour for himself that can make another labour for him. This is so true, 
that of the proprietors of slaves, a very small proportion indeed are ever 
seen to labour. And can the liberties of a nation be ever thought secure, 
when we have removed their only firm basis—a conviction in the minds of 
the people, that these liberties are the gift of God? That they are not tobe 
violated but with his wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just: that his justice cannot slecp forever: that considering num- 
bers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an 
exchange of situation is among possible events: that it may become probable 
by supernatural interference! The Almighty has no attribute which can take 
side with us in sucha contest. But it is impossible to be temperate and to pur- 
sue this subject through the various considerations of policy, of morals, of 
history, natural and civil. We must be contented to hope they will force 
their way into every one’s mind. I think a change already perceptible, 
since the origin of the present (American) revolution. The spirit of the 
master is abating, that of the slave rising from the dust; his condition mol- 
lifying; the way, I hope, is preparing, under the auspices of Heaven, for 
a total emancipation; and that this is disposed, in the order of events, to 
be with the consent of their masters, rather than by their extirpation.” 

If such remarks were appropriately made at a time when there -were on- 
ly about seven hundred thousand blacks in the United States, how mugh 
more forcibly will they apply to the present, when there are probably not 
less than fwo millions and a half? But we would not be understood as ad- 
vocating the cause of absolute emancipation. Far from it: For emancipa- 
tion, without something more were done, would but render our situation 
doubly deplorable. It is the removal of the Free Blacks from among us, 
that is to save us, sooner or later, from those dreadful events foreboded 
by Mr. Jefferson, or from the horrors of St. Domingo. The present num- 
ber of this unfortunate, degraded, and anomalous class of inhabitants cannot 
be much short of half a million; and the number is fast increasing. ‘They 
are emphatically a mildew upon our ficlds, a scourge to our backs,-and a 
stain upon our escutcheon. To remove them is mercy to ourselves, and 
justice to them, 

Viewing, therefore, with the highest approbation, the exertions which 
are making by the friends of Colonization throughout the United States, for 


the removal of the Free Blacks to the land of their fathers; and believing 
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that the enterprise, if successfully prosecuted, will meliorate our own con- 
dition and that of the Colonists, and that it is intimately connected with the 
present dearest interests and future welfare of our beloved country, we, as 
patriots, christians, and philanthropists, do most earnestly request and 
petition your honorable body to extend its energetic arm for the complete 
and speedy accomplishment of this great and glorious undertaking. We 
would not presume to prescribe the mode by which your patronage and as- 
sistance shall be afforded: but we trust that every constitutional expedient 
in your power will be adopted: and we would beg leave to suggest, that 
a donation of some portion of either the public treasure or territory of the 
United States, and a free employment of its navy in the transportation of 
Colonists, will be among the most feasible and efficient measures which 
can be adopted. 

Since the formation of our Government, millions of dollars have been an- 
nually expended for the maintenance and comfort of the North American 
Natives, exclusive of the purchase-money for their lands. No one has ever 
questioned the policy or doubted the justice of this measure :—and it is still 
to be hoped that the good faith which has been pledged by the preceding 
administrators of our government, will not be violated by their successors. 
We would plead the precedent for the extension of an equally liberal 
hand to the oppressed African. His claim, if not superior, is at least of 
equal dignity with that of the savage. It may be said, perhaps, that the 
curse is forever to hang upon the devoted heads of the descendants of Ham: 
But woe to the agents by whom that curse is perpetuated!—Finally; we 
will close our petition to your honorable body in behalf of the Free Negro, 
in the words of a Legislator of far greater eminence and authority than Jef- 
ferson; ‘‘It shall not seem hard unto thee, when thou sendest him away 
free from.thee: And when thou sendest him out free from thee, thou shalt 
notlet him go away empty. Thou shalt furnish him /iberally out of thy 
flocks, and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press: of that wherewith 
the Lord thy God hath blessed thee, thou shalt give unto him: And the 
Lord tly God shall bless thee in al! that thou doest.” In duty, &c 


2 O Mtge 


Annual Meetings of Auxiliary Societies. 


We have been favoured with a copy of the Tenth Annual Re- 
port of the Vermont State Colonization Society. It is a brief, 
but comprehensive and interesting document. The following 
extract will show the spirit and energy with which our great and 
good cause is prosecuted among its carly and devoted friends in 
this state: 


At a meeting of the Managers of this Society in October last, a commit 
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tee was appointed to employ, at their discretion, a travelling agent, for the 
purpose of forming auxiliaries in the several counties within the State. This 
committee, aware of the expense of time and money, which the organization 
and perpetuity of such societies must necessarily occasion, deemed it un- 
desirable to add to the number of societies for various charitable objects, 
which already exist in the community, in case the object sought could be 
otherwise obtained. And as they believed the taking of a collection in 
every worshipping assembly in the State, on or near the fourth of July, 
would raise the requisite sum, for this State, they judged it expedient, be- 
fore resorting to the measure contemplated in their appointment, to make 
one more effort to obtain such a collection. 

They therefore proceeded to appoint an agent in every town, or near- 
ly every town, in the State, requesting him, in behalf of the Society, to 
use his best endeavors to have a collection taken up in each congregation 
in his own town, and forwarded to the Treasury of the Society. About 
the time of the appointment of these agents, the committee found them- 
selves aided in the method they had proposed, by the proposal of the pub- 
lisher of the African Repository, to allow to each clergyman, who would 
take up a collection for the Society, a copy of that work. The. success of 
the measure adopted by the committee, will appear from the Report of 
the Treasurer, a summary of which is as follows: 





Cash in the Treasury, Oct. 50, 1828, : $317 36 
78 Contributions, = - - - 666 98 
53 Members, - - - - - 55 08 

$1039 42 


From this statement it appears that over twice the number of collections 
have been taken up this year, than in the year preceding. . 

We have repeatedly admired the noble and: generous feelings 
evinced by the citizens of Vermont towards the objects of the 
American Colonization Society. Were similar feelings-to pre- 
vail throughout this country, the National Government would 
soon bring its mighty powers and resources to-aid, and finally 
to consummate, the design of this Society. May God hasten 
the day when the whole American people shall be animated by 
one sentiment, in favor of this enterprise of justice and mer- 
cy! The following sentences conclude this Report: 

Whoever considers the movements of the past year, in relation to our 
cause, must be convinced that public sentiment is rapidly accumulating 
in our favor, and that a spirit is rising in these United States, and is fast lea- 
vening the body politic from Maine to Florida, and from Cape May to Mis- 
souri, which will never rest till every slave that treads American soil shall 
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be emancipated, and every negro, desirous of the privilege, shall be trans- 
ported to the land of his fathers’ sepulchres;—nay, which will never rest, 
till the traffic in slaves shall cease forever, and the whole population of 
Africa rejoice in the freedom and happiness of the sons of God. 

That such a time will come, the sure word of prophecy leaves no room 
to doubt. That events are now transpiring in a connected train to bring it 
forward, we firmly believe. And we are perfectly assured that when it shall 
arrive, it shall grieve no man’s heart to reflect, that, in the spirit of Chris- 
tian benevolence, he has done what he could to hasten the accomplishment 
of an event so glorious. 





Proceedings of the Wilmington Union Colonization Society, 
Delaware. 


We are glad to perceive that our friends in Wilmington are 
convinced of the necessity of advancing to the work before them 
with renewed zeal and augmented energy. Attached to this 
Report is:an impressive address, by the Rev. Mr. Pardee, from 
which we insert the following closing sentences: 

‘¢*There was a time when the torch of religion and the lamp 
of science shed their mingled rays over the people of Africa.— 
But the torch and the lamp have gone out.’ But the Coloniza- 
tion Society relumes this torch, lights again this lamp, and 
sheds upon the darkened minds of the people the renovated 
lustre of civilization and christianity. And who can tell what 
shall besthe condition of this country in after ages? It is 
slavery which has degraded Africa. Eradicate this, and send 
to her the light of knowledge, and the institutions of reli- 
gion, and she will rise in the scale of moral and physical 
beimg, and take her place among the nations of the earth. 
The night of barbarism which now enshrowds her, will depart 
and the dawn of refinement reappear. Civil institutions 
will rise upon the ruins of anarchy, the social affections will 
bloom with renovated freshness and beauty, the spectres of su- 
perstition will vanish, temples resound with the vocal praise of 
the living and true God, and an empire, a nation, a continent 
stand forth regenerated, ransomed, and redeemed through the 
influence of the Colonization Society. 


‘All hail! the age of crime and suffering ends, 
The reign of righteousness from heaven descends, 
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Vengeance for ever sheathes the afflicting sword, 
Death is destroyed and Paradise restored, 

Man rising from the ruins of his fall, 

is one with God, and God is all in all.’ 

Rise then, ye Patriots! ye Philanthropists! ye Christians! unite 
all your efforts in this grand and glorious.cause. Be not dis- 
heartened by the doubts of the timid, but animated by.-the past, 
look with confidence to the future, and -thorigh to human fore- 
sight the prospect” may sometimes be clouded,-yet tothe eye of 
faith it is clearv@md bright. It is the cause of God, and must 
prevail. That almighty Being who said let there be light, and 
there was light,’ hath also nik OE shail stretch out her 
hand unto God.’ ” ee ’ 
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This meeting was held in the Capitol, in the’ ‘House of Repre- 

sentatives, on the evening of. “thes 48th iriste This ample room 
was full to overflowing; agtd much interest was evinced i in the 
objects of our Institutign. Some’ accgunt ofthe proceedings of 
this meeting will appear in our,next. ., At this meeting a Resolu- 
tion ‘was adopted, approving the measure adopted by-the Ken- 
tucky Society, of cirgulating a memorial to be.presented to Con- 
gress, and recommending that this example should be imitated 
by other Staté ‘Sicteties ‘gnc subordinate Associs tang. and in- 
deed by our Friendg generally ‘throughout the country.” 70 this 
subject we solicit the immediate. attention-and efficient fforts.of 
all who desire the prosperity of our Institution. in. © 
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A donation, of two dollars, has been received from several 
students in the academy of the Rev. Mr. M‘Vean, of George- 
town, D.C. We are particularly gratified by this interesting 
example, which we hope the pupils in many of our schools will 
imitate. 

An English gentleman, of wealth and noble feeling, has just 
presented a hundred dollars to our Institution. 
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Pian of Gerrit Smith, Ksq. pe 


This Gentleman has proposed to raise $100,000, for the Society, in ten 
years, by securing 100 subscribers, who will pay $100 annually, during that | 
time The following have subscribed. if 

Gerrit Smith, Peterboro, New York. — | 

_ Jasper Corning, Charleston, South Carolina. r{ 

Theodore Frelin : 
John T- Norton, Alba: y,New York. | 
E. F. Backus, New Haven, Connecticut. f 
Gentleman ia 3 


















Wey ie. Mead’ parish, Frederick co. Va. 























Auxiliary Soci “e ‘owhatan county, va, 

Four young Gentlemen in Alexandria, D. C. 
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- Crane, Richmond. 
Samuel M. Ho xine, Albany, New York. 
Benham & Finley, «) 
George Graham, Jr. } Cincinnati, Ohio. 
John T. Drake, 
Rev. B. H. Palmer, Charleston, 8. C. 
Rev. Samuel K. Talmadge, Augusta, Georgia. 
P. A. Johnson, Morristown, New Jersey. 
_ «C+ Greenleaf, Portland, Maine. - = 
kkir Sv: Thomas B. Balch, Snow Hill, Md. 
raham, « holemew Trueheart, Powhatan county, V2. 
Drake, . 
1. Palmer. 
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Kesolutions of the Board. 


The following Resolutious in regard to a distribu- 
tion of the African Repository and Colonial Journal, 
have recently been adopted by the Board of Mana. 
gers. 

© Honduy, Dec. 22d, 1828. 

“Resolved, That after the ist of March next the 
Aivican Repository shall be sent to all such Clergy- 
men as have this year taken up collections on or about 
the 4th of July for the Society, and shall be continued 
to them as long as they shall continue annually to take 
up collections. 

Resolved, 'That all the subscribers on the plan of 
Gerrit Smith, Esq. shail be also entitled to the work. 
cesolved, That all Life Members of the Society 
shall, if they request it, be entitled to the work for the 
period of three years. 

“Resolved, That every Annual Subscriber to the 
Society, of ten dollars or-mere, shail also be @ntitled 
to the Repository.” 


Form of a Constitution for an Auxiliary Society. 


ist. This Society shall be called —~———-—--—__—_, and shall be auxilia- 
ry to the State Colonization Society, (where such exists) or to the Amefi- 
can Colonization Society. ‘ 

2d. The object to which-it shall be exclusively devoted, shall be to aid 
the parent Institution at Washington, in the colonization of Free Peo- 
ple of Colour of the United States on the coast of Africa—and to do this 
not only by the contribution of money, but by the exertion “tg influence 
to promote the formation of other Societies. “XISt 

Sd. An annual subscription of ——— - shall constituté an ;} y wal 
a member of this Society; and the payment, at any one time, of -e2vot—, 
a member for life. ization 

4th. The officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice-Pr@8idents, 
and Managers; Secretary and Treasurer, to be clected anmually by 
the Society. 

5th. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, shall be 
ex-oficio members of the Board of Managers 

6th. The Board of Managers shall meet to transact the business of the 
Society ——-. 

7th. The Treasurer shail keep the accounts of the Society, as well as 
take charge of its funds, and hold them subject to an order of the Board 
of Managers, 

8th. The Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the Society, 
under the direction of the Board of Managers, both with the parent insti- 
tution and other Societies. 





